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VILS of a most malignant nature and fearful magnitude have overspread 

the Christian world, as it is called, because the professed disciples of 

Jesus have rejected or overlooked the pacific precepts and spirit of their 

Master. 1 am not willing to say merely that the establishment of 
universal and permanent peace upon earth is an important part, I say it is an 
essential part of the gospel. Where there is no peace, there is no Christianity. 
The great purpose of Christ’s mission is accomplished only so far as men are 
persuaded to abandon all the arts of war, and live together as brethren. We 
can effect nothing if we aim only to abolish international wars. We must aim 
at the root of the evil,—aim to extirpate the spirit of war from the hearts of 
men—from our own hearts first of all—the spirit of revenge, hatred, malice. 
I know it is said, and said truly, that Christ came into the world to reconcile 
men to God. But this can be done only by reconciling them to one another. 
For we can love God only so far as we love our fellowmen. No adoration 
of the lips, no oblations, no sacrifices, are any evidence of piety in him who is 
at enmity with his neighbor. I know not how to labor in this cause but by 
inculcating these fundamental principles. When these principles are embraced 
by men, all private and public wars will cease. It was the mission of Jesus to 
inculcate these principles in his preaching, and to illustrate and enforce them in 
his life and death. Thus did he lay the foundation of the kingdom of heaven, 
the kingdom of peace. Upon that foundation we must build. 


SAMUEL J. May in 1838. 
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LESSONS OF THE GRAECO-TURKISH WAR. 


The Graeco-Turkish war is now sufliciently past for 
us to be able to draw, with some approximation to cor- 
rectness, the lessons which it teaches. 

The most evident of these lessons is that war is becom- 
ing every year more horrible, and speedily losing every 
vestige of humanity. Much has been said of the more 
humane methods of modern warfare. But the improve- 
ment which is boasted of touches only certain incidental 
phases of war, as the treatment of prisoners and of the sick 
and wounded ; the cruel heart of the bloody business, the 
battlefield, has grown steadily more inhuman until, with 
the execution of modern shells and rapid-fire guns, it has 
become so unspeakably awful that no word or combina- 
tion of words in any language can describe its hideous- 
ness. To attempt to cover up this fact by pretense of 
war having become civilized is the most barefaced 
mockery. One Dr. Russell, who was an eye-witness of 
some of the scenes on the Greek frontier, says that no 
nightmare could have been more frightful. ‘* No human 
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eye ever rested on such revolting sights. Imagine 
masses of colored rags glued together with blood and 
brains, and pinned into strange shapes by fragments of 
bones. Conceive men’s bodies riddled with shot, and 
scattered and dismembered limbs on every side, bodies 
lying with skulls shattered, faces blown off, flesh and 
gay clothing all pounded together as if brayed in a mor- 
tar, extending for miles, not very thick in any one place, 
but recurring perpetually for weary hours; and then it is 
impossible, with the most vivid imagination, to picture 
the sickening reality of that butchery.” 

What Dr. Russell saw, would have been ‘‘ very thick in 
any one place” as well as ‘‘ recurring perpetually for 
weary hours,’’ if the Greek armies had been a match for 
the Turkish in size, equipment and discipline; to say 
nothing of the fury of passion and madness which had 
preceded the sickening scene. It is useless to try to 
describe the extent of the utter destruction of every- 
thing in human shape on a future battlefield, where 
great disciplined armies furnished with modern arms 
shall meet in deadly array. The scene will be one whose 
inhumanity could not be outdone in the deepest depths 
of the bottomless pit. Whoever shall seek to justify 
war in our day, must get beyond all fine spun theories of 
self-defense in the abstract, or of the maintenance of 
national honor; he must say, without making mealy 
mouths about it, that such a scene of horror and desola- 
tion and raging passion is, not simply inevitable, but 
perfectly right and in harmony with the principles of 
love and kindness. For everybody who upholds war 
and promotes preparation for it knows that what he is 
doing leads straight and naturally to this hideous reality. 

Another lesson of the recent war—a lesson repeated a 
thousand times in history, a threadbare lesson to which 
human brains seem so impervious—is that war settles 
nothing on the basis of right and justice. Its standard 
is might, not right. Civilized people everywhere believe 
that the cause for which Greece went to war—the cause 
of Cretan liberty—wasa just cause. The island ought 
to be free at once and forever from Turkish misrule. 
But the result of battle was in favor of the biggest bat- 
talions. It is always in favor of the biggest battalions, 
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or the hardest fighters, or the shrewdest captains. It is 
on the side of right only when right happens to be on the 
side of the strongest forces. This law of war, 
which is as inexorable as gravity. If take its 
chances, they must accept its bitter, unescapable appoint- 
ments—though it be with weeping and gnashing of teeth, 
It will always be so, 


is the 
men 


as is now the case with Greece. 
and the questions which it is attempted to settle by war 
will never be settled until they are taken out of the juris- 
diction of force and carried up to the court of impartial 
reason. How many injustices lie back of us in times 
gone by, which can never be righted! 
fought over time and again, until men could fight over 
them no longer, and the more the fighting the more 
One 
read history without feeling that the triumphs of right 


They have been 


impossible it became ever to right them! can not 
which have taken place in the midst of war or incident- 
ally through war might have been so much greater and 
more speedy if men had been human and there had been 
no sword. . 

A kindred lesson of the recent struggle between Turk 
and Greek is that the evil of war is never single nor 
temporary. Greece, in addition to her humiliation and 
her loss of self-determination, has lost many of her best- 
bodied sons. She commences her life over again less 
able to meet even the old demands upon her. She has 
also lost territory. The strategic points of her frontier 
are gone from her, and it is difficult to see how she will 
ever recover them. She has had saddled upon her an 
immense debt—for her. 
assign one-tenth of her whole national income, for how 


She has been compelled to 


many years one can not say, to pay Turkey four mil- 
lion Turkish pounds indemnity. ‘The nation is in con- 
fusion, having lost confidence in its leaders. In fact, 


Greece is hopelessly down, so far as her own physical 
power is concerned. Left 
been to-day totum corpus in process of digestion in the 
Turkish maw. Seemingly, she can never rise again, unless 
she abandons her old ideas of ‘theroism” and power by 


to herself she would have 


the sword, and commences life along new lines of rational 
and peaceful endeavor. She has taken the sword, and 
well nigh perished by the sword, and her sword can 
never reinstate her. 

Another lesson. ‘The law of war is the same when it 
is undertaken for others as when a nation fights for it- 
self. The stronger, not the better, carries off the victory. 
Would not Greece win because she was doing a brave, 
heroic, apparently unselfish deed for Crete? Multitudes 
thought so. Englishmen and Americans and Europeans 
urged her on with their sympathy. 
against the ‘**‘ unspeakable Turk”! ‘* Thrice is he armed 
who hath his quarrel just,” they argued. But she failed, 
in spite of whatever justice her cause may have had in it. 
Would not God be with her and fight her battles for her? 


How could she fail 
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Judging from the course which things took, He was con- 
Spicuously absent from her ranks, if, that is, his presence 
or absence is to be determined in that way. War is not 
the method of him whose inmost nature is Love, and those 
who rush into it as a means of carrying out their more 
or less unselfish purposes, must not be surprised if He 
himself from the scene. War is not God’s 
instrument, not His scourge, at least not in our day. 
It is men’s instrument, their own inven- 
tion ; the scourge which they use against one another. 


absents 
Was it ever? 


The saddest of all the lessons taught by the Graeco- 
Turkish conflict is that the victories of might are practi- 
cally believed by men to transform might into right. 
The victor is held to be right because he is the victor; 
the vanquished is wrong and is despised simply because 
he has been vanquished. It is only in exceptional cases 
that and the ‘‘under dog.” 
Greece has fewer friends to-day than when her troops 
were rushing, with wild enthusiasm, to the frontier. 
Had she been victorious, her praises would have been on 
But she was beaten; therefore she was 
has been practically abandoned. The 
millions of Americans and Englishmen who shouted 
‘Hurrah for Greece”! when her troops went over to 
Crete, have coldly left her to pay her bills alone. Men 
now say, ‘* How stupid she was to make such a venture”’ ! 
Poor Greece! She is the victim not only of her own 
folly, but of the inconceivable moral inconsistency of 
civilized man! On the other hand, Turkey has gone up 
greatly in public estimation. She is much less cursed 
than before the war. She has suddenly become practi- 
cally a great Power, almost a civilized Power! The 
generals of Christian nations go and sit at the feet of 
her commanders to learn more perfectly the art of war! 
Though dripping with the bl 


men believe in admire 


every tongue. 
wrong! She 


d of a hundred thousand mur- 
dered innocents, she is almost admitted into the councils 
of Christian Europe! She is no longer ‘** Sick.” There 
is serious talk of at least one great European nation 
making an alliance with her! Why all this? She has 
mobilized a great army, and conquered a small coun- 
try! She has shut men’s mouths to her iniquities 
simply by her sudden exhibition of brute strength and 
cunning ! 

The law of the world has always been that might 
makes right. The law is still on the statute book, and 
not yet greatly in dishonor. Christian nations and 
Christian men still cower like weaklings before its mighty 
behests. Conscience is silenced by the lifting of the 


strong arm and the murderous execution of dynamite 
If might makes right for other people, then it 
Therefore we ourselves will not only 
kill and devour, but we will likewise respect and honor 
those who kill, when they are victorious! That is the way 
the world still reasons itself into a fighting conscience ! 


shells. 
makes right for us. 
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A GREAT SEA POWER. 


Is that the ideal for the United States? There isa 
class of men in the nation who think so. At the head of 
the class stand the professional military men, particular- 
ly the chief men of the navy. Next come the masters 
of the great shipyards and manufacturing plants, whose 
fortunes come largely from government contracts. ‘These 
have a considerable following in the country, among a 
certain sort of statesmen, and among that diminishing 
number of citizens in whose imagination patriotism con- 
sists in aggressiveness, the selfish desire for expansion, 
in braggadocio and the belittling of other peoples in com- 
parison with ourselves. These men are doing their ut- 
most in private and in public, by speech and by pen, 
through the newspapers and the great magazines, to cap- 
tivate or frighten the people and to push the government 
on to the rapid construction of a great navy. They seem 
much distressed just now that the development of the 
navy has for the time being, through the power of public 
sentiment felt in Congress, almost come to a standstill. 
They are greatly alarmed at ‘‘ that tendency, vociferous 
at present, which refuses to recognize in the profession 
of arms, in war,” the noblest ideal of life and character. 
They are constantly manufacturing enemies, now in 
Europe now in the Orient, who are to descend upon us, 
without warning, with their destructive fleets. We must 
hurry up with our building of war vessels, if we do not 
wish to be wiped out of existence and have our very 
name disappear from the map of the world, to be re- 
placed by that of some barbarous Oriental nationality. 

Among recent articles of this fear-and-trembling sort 
the two most conspicuous are that of Captain A. T. 
Mahan in the September Harper’s and that of Mr. 
Charles H. Cramp in the October North American Re- 
view. There are two specters with which Captain Ma- 
han’s imagination is tormented, one Oriental, the other 
Occidental. Japan has awakened and is full of modern 
‘‘expansiveness,” the disease of the last half-century. 
China will possibly awake sometime in the future, and 
will be more *‘expansive ” still. These Oriental countries 
will wish to control the Pacific and what lies on its 
shores. Their ‘‘ barbarous” *‘ spiritual ideal” will lead 
them to combine and make a dash, when their fleets 
(which we »y the way have taught them to build) are 
big enough, in order to ‘‘appr priate what appeals to the 
senses in our Civilization.” This Oriental ‘* material 
which has in it no salt of life to save from corruption” 
will have to be ‘controlled by other material forces’’ 
until a better spiritual ideal * can find room and time to 
germinate ” in it! 

This specter of an Oriental combination to crush and 
annihilate the United States is one of the most unsub- 
stantial ever found in any man’s closet and could have 
originated only in the brain of one determined to make 


out a case in favor of a great navy. Captain Mahan’s 
talk about the saltless materialism of the Oriental coun- 
tries is nothing less than an insult, however covertly 
expressed, to Japan. We hope he did not read and ex- 
pound his manuscript to the Japanese Minister at Wash- 
ington. Nothing could do more to provoke, on the part 
of the Oriental nations, just such an onslaught upon us 
as Mr. Mahan thinks we will some day have to fight off, 
than such language as he uses about them. 

Mr. Cramp, who wants to build more ships for our new 
navy, looks at the case from a different point of view. 
He thinks that ‘* the attitude of Japan among the pow- 
ers is in the last degree admirable.’’ Her ‘‘ immense 
naval preparation is not made with the United States in 
hostile view; certainly not mainly.’”’ She ‘ probably 
meditates a renewal of her efforts to establish a footing on 
the Asiatic mainland.” Her ‘* purpose is the general 
one of predominant sea power in the Orient.” But 
what has the sudden appearance of Japan ‘*as a cyclone 
in a smooth sea of common-place progress” in naval 
construction to do with the United States? How will 
her predominance as a sea power in the Orient damage 
us any more than that of England throughout the world 
has injured us, especially since ‘* her attitude among the 
powers is in the last degree admirable’? Mr. Cramp 
does not make this very clear. His whole argument 
seems to end with the curious conclusion that it is not 
becoming for a big country like ours to allow a little, new 
nation like Japan to acquire naval supremacy iv the 
Pacific. We should maintain our ** proper naval status” 
there. ‘‘In the broad general sense of dignity on the 
sea, our country can by no means safely ignore or be 
inattentive to the progress of our Oriental neighbor 
toward the rank of a first-class sea power in the Pacific 
Ocean.’’ He wants Russia also to make all speed to 
maintain her ‘* proper naval status” in the Pacific. 
Why? One can not resist answering that all this will 
promote shipbuilding, in which Mr. Cramp is interested. 

Multitudes of Americans do not believe that the 
** proper status” of the United States in the Pacific or 
anywhere else is a ‘* naval” one, or that her interests 
are likely to suffer in any degree by her *‘ supineness” 
about becoming a first-class sea power. Nor are they 
likely to change their opinions to accommodate the ship 
builders or the navy professionalists ; at least, it is to be 
hoped that they will not. 

But let us return to Captain Mahan. The other 
specter which chills his American blood is the danger to 
our country from certain evil designs of Europe, to 
thwart which the Monroe doctrine was originally inven- 
ted. ‘* The gradual broadening and tightening hold 
upon the sentiment of American democracy of that con- 
viction loosely characterized as the Monroe doctrine 
finds its logical, inevitable outcome in a great sea power.” 
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If, then, the Monroe doctrine, which Captain Mahan 
would probably closely characterize as the supremacy of 
the United States in the Western World, is to be main- 
tained, we must abandon our historic antecedents and 
proceed to become a great sea power! But how have 
we maintained this doctrine up to this time without 
being a great sea power? Was it our great sea power, 
or any prospect of such a thing, that led England to 
respect our government’s wishes about the Venezuela 
boundary? Was it our great sea power that led the 
French emperor in the sixties to respect our wishes 
about Mexico? Looked at simply from Captain Mahan’s 
point of view, the military one, there is no conceivable 
reason why the United States should create a great navy, 
unless she proposes to become an ‘‘ expansive ” meddler 
in the affairs of other nations. So great is the internal 
strength of our country that no nation, with no matter 
how great a navy, could, as Carl Schurz says, do more 
than scratch the edges of our territory. From this point 
of view alone, then, to say nothing of the higher motives 
which ought to inspire every true American, we ought to 
keep out of the dangerous business of trying to be naval 
mistress of the sea. There is plenty of opportunity for 
us to expand into all quarters of the globe, in perfectly 
legitimate Christian ways, without great floating fortifi- 
cations to back us up. The paths of the sea are every- 
where freely open to us for all legitimate enterprises. 

As if doubtful of his ground, as a citizen of a Christian 
country, Captain Mahan feels compelled to attempt the 
impossible task of showing that the spiritual life draws 
its ‘‘loftiest inspirations” from the experience of the 
soldier. It is true, as he says, that the spiritual life 
goes to the soldier’s experience for some of its ‘* most 
vivid metaphors.’”’ But these are metaphors only, as 
every New Testament reader must know, whose meaning 
is something radically different from the bloody deeds of 
the soldier. But its ‘‘loftiest inspirations”! No! A 
thousand times No! There is a distance which is im- 
measurable between the charging soldier sacrificing him- 
self on the field of battle while at the same time trying to 
kill and mangle as many of his enemies as possible, and 
the unarmed, non-resisting Saviour sacrificing himself and 
putting upon his smitten lips at the excruciating moment 
on the cross the prayer, ‘*‘ Father forgive them.”’ This is 
the kind of sacrifice from which the spiritual life draws 
its ‘‘loftiest inspirations.” One of the most hopeful 
signs for the future of our country and of our race is 
that gradually growing feeling in regard to war which 
this distinguished naval officer and writer so deeply 
deplores in the following paragraph : 

‘* Nothing is more ominous for the future of our race 
than that tendency, vociferous at present, which refuses 
to recognize in the profession of arms, in war, that some- 
thing which inspired Wordsworth’s ‘* Happy Warrior,” 
which soothed the dying hours of Henry Lawrence, who 
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framed the ideas of his career on the poet’s conception, and 
so nobly illustrated it in his self-sacrifice ; that something 
which has made the soldier to all ages the type of hero- 
ism and of self-denial. When the religion of Christ, of 
Him who was led as a lamb to the slaughter, seeks to 
raise before its followers the image of self-control, and 
of resistance to evil, it is the soldier whom it presents. 
He Himself, if by office King of Peace, is first of all, in 
the essence of His Being, King of Righteousness, without 
which true peace cannot be.” 

But is King of Righteousness a synonym for King of 
Killing! We knew that there were men who still justify 
war in cases of emergency as a necessary but awful 
instrument, but we thought the day had gone by when 
men would stand straight up in the midst of our Christian 
country and say that the profession of arms is the 
noblest, the most Christian of all professions! We won- 
der that every sheet in the land has not taken Captain 
Mahan to task as vigorously as the Philadelphia Record 
does. It says: 

‘** According to Captain Mahan’s notion the people of the 
United States have all along been deceiving themselves in 
their belief that they were better off without the night- 
mare of an immense standing army and navy burdening 
and oppressing the national life. On the contrary, 
thinks Captain Mahan, Americans should welcome the 
day that would bring them all the accompaniments of the 
old world status of armed truce. That such a presenta- 
tion to Americans of the armed soldier of Europe as the 
noblest ideal of twentieth-century civilization should be 
made by an enlightened American is scarely credible. 
The most charitable comment thereon must be that from 
long meditation over the glories of sea-battles and the 
deeds of naval heroes, Captain Mahan has contracted 
the European disease of militarism. 

The greatness of a state is not its territorial greatness. 
It is not the Napoleonic expansion that makes a people 
happier and better. That state is greatest that considers 
its own home needs most and most seeks to answer them; 
that makes its soil richer, its harvests greater, its manu- 
factures better, its internal communication more expe- 
ditious, its citizens more comfortably housed and fed 
and clothed, its employers more public-spirited and its 
employees more educated; and that teaches above all 
things else the lesson that public honor, public culture, 
public well-being are a million times more desirable than 
all the floating armaments and armed camps under the 
sun.” 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SOCIAL PEACE. 


It is needless to say that, ‘‘ for substance of doctrine,” 
we agree most heartily with the statement of the nature 
of the new patriotism which coming generations are to 
feel, which we bave quoted on another page from Edward 
Bellamy’s new book, ‘‘ Equality.” It is a great mis- 
take, however, to suppose, as Mr. Bellamy does, that 
this new sort of love of country is to be the fruit solely 
of the direct movement for economic equality, to promote 
which his book is written. If economic equality, in 
whatever form, ever comes about, it will itself be the re- 
sult of a multitude of causes all converging toward the 
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one great end of human brotherhood, with all that that 
means in a religious, social, political and economic way. 
To declare that all good things in society are to be the 
fruit of an economic revolution, coming on suddenly as 
if by magic, is to set up a full grown tree without any 
roots. The new patriotism, which he prophecies, is 
already in existence, in many minds and hearts. It is 
doing its work steadily, internally in leading men to a 
truer conception of their duties one to another as citi- 
zens, and externally in causing them to act in a more 
sensible way toward other groups of the human family. 

A reformer never gains anything by belittling other 
movements in comparison with the one to which he has 
set himself. The following sentences show clearly that 
Mr. Bellamy has only a superficial idea of the aims and 
work of the peace societies, whose literature he probably 
knows little about and whose international cengresses he 
quite certainly has never attended : 

‘‘It is to be feared,” I was moved to observe, ** that 
posterity has not built so high a monument to the pro- 
moters of the universal peace societies of my day as they 
expected.” 

‘* They were well meaning enough so far as they saw, 
no doubt,” said the doctor, ** bui seem to have been a 
dreadfully short-sighted and purblind set of people. 
Their efforts to stop wars between nations, while tran- 
quilly ignoring the world-wide economic struggle for 
existence which cost more lives and suffering in any one 
month than did the international wars of a generation, 
was a most striking case of straining at a gnat and 
swallowing a camel. As to the gain to humanity which 
has come from the abolition of all war or possibility of war 
between nations of to-day, it seems to us to consist not 
so much in the mere prevention of actual bloodshed as in 
the dying out of the old jealousies and rancors which 
used to embitter peoples against one another almost as 
much in peace as in war, and the growth in their stead 
of a fraternal sympathy and mutual good-will, uncon- 
scious of any barrier of race or country.” 

Exactly so! But Mr. Bellamy ought to know that 
the great aim of the peace societies (the promoters of the 
universal peace societies as he with strange confusion of 
ideas calls them) is exactly the doing away with the 
old jealousies and rancors which embitter peoples and the 
creation in their stead of fraternal sympathy and good- 
will, and in this way putting anend towar. They are 
not aiming at the mere prevention of bloodshed, though 
they are not blind to the world of horror, suffering and 
economic misery which ‘** bloodshed ” in our day means, 
and which they properly use in argument just as Mr. 
Bellamy does a ‘*‘ sweat-shop.’’ The peace societies are 
not so ** purblind and dreadfully short-sighted ” as not 
to know that war can never be abolished while these old 


jealousies and rancors remain unabated. Therefore, 
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they devote their chief energies to the creation of a new 
order of thought and feeling among the citizens of one 
nation towards the citizens of other nations. Of course, 
negatively, they attempt to show that actual war with its 
horrors and its whirlwinds of fury is totally unworthy of 
beings calling themselves human and claiming to belong 
to the same race. 

Mr. Bellamy, on his part, does not tell us how the 
economic world-union of which he so often speaks is to 
be brought about while these old jealousies and rancors 
remain. This economic world-union, he says, by putting 
an end to the great economic war of society will thereby 
put an end to the small international wars. But both 
these species of war have the same cause or causes,— 
human selfishness and prejudice, working now socially, 
now internationally. The economic war is not social 
only; it is international also. The same jealousies and 
animosities which keep the nations in a state of armed 
preparation for war, and leads them from time to time 
into actual mutual butchery, also keeps them in a 
perpetual commercial war, If the economic war can be 
removed only by putting an end, measurably at least, to 
ignorance, prejudices, jealousies and rancors, why may 
not the international wars of the sword, which Mr. 
Bellamy holds to be relatively much less important, be 
gotten rid of, in the same way, with even less difficulty ? 

We do not undertake the réle of prophet, but our fore- 
cast is entirely different from that of the author of 
** Equality.’’ International wars will cease long before 
the great social struggle comes to an end, simply because 
the difficulties and perplexities concerning the latter are so 
much greater than in the case of the former. Many of 
the promoters of universal peace, we among the num- 
ber, have come to look upon the abolition of war, not so 
much as an end in itself, great and beneficent as that is, 
but as a condition of the true social development of hu- 
manity, along all lines. International wars and prepara- 
tions for war, with the animosities and jealousies which 
they engender, keep alive or intensify, throw a baleful 
influence over the whole internal social life of each of 
the nations, which is all the more crushing and blighting 
that the whole organized power of the nation is felt in it. 
No one cause contributes more to keep alive a contentious, 
distrustful, selfish, greedy spirit among the masses of the 
people than the fact that a nation in its organized capac- 
ity through its leaders manifests this spirit towards other 
nations. If it is right and noble for the national govern- 
ment to show animosity, jealousy and self-seeking towards 
other nations, why may not every man show himself 
manly and noble by exhibiting the same spirit towards 
his next-door neighbor! Thus the people reason, led 
astray by mighty warships and lines of gleaming bayo- 
nets. 

It is not true that the promoters of universal peace 
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‘** tranquilly ignore the world-wide economic struggle for 
existence.” ‘They are keenly alive to it. But they have 
chosen their own point of attack which seems to them the 
most advantageous. They are painfully aware of the 
increased hardness and bitterness of this struggle brought 
on by the ever-growing burdens of militarism, which are 
‘felt almost exclusively by the agricultural and laboring 
classes. They believe that the overthrow of militarism 
will at once greatly relieve the strain of the economic 
struggle for existence, and that the changed ideas and 
dispositions which shall have brought about this over- 
throw will at once turn the attention of governments, 
hitherto too much eccupied with international quarrels, to 
the promotion of the internal welfare of the peoples, 
either in the ways suggested by the socialists and nation- 
alists, or in other ways which the growing wisdom of men 
shall have discovered to be wisest. 

If “the promoters of the universal peace societies ” 
can succeed in accomplishing, or even aiding a little in 
accomplishing, this great consummation, to which so 
many other workers are contributing their best service 
in their own way, they will have no desire for a monu- 
ment on Boston Common which may be seen from Mr. 
Bellamy’s air-ships of the future, for they will already 
have erected to themselves a monument which will have 
satisfied their loftiest ambition. 


A CASE OF MILITARY CRUELTY. 

We are accustomed to read of harsh and cruel treat- 
ment to which soldiers are often subjected in various 
parts of Europe for petit offenses against military law, 
but the following story from Chicago is the equal of 
almost any of them: 

On the 22d of October Charles Hammond, a private 
in the United States Army, ‘* guant and thin, showing 
plainly the effects of his fourteen days’ confinement on 
bread and water diet in the guard-house at Fort Sheri- 
dan,” gave under oath, before a board of inquiry, the 
following circumstances of his disobedience of the orders 
of Captain Lovering and of the severe and heartless 
measures taken by that official to enforce his commands: 

**On Friday I refused to go to work and was ordered 
from the guard-room into a cell. Saturday I was told 
that I would have to appear before a court of inquiry. I 
told the officers of the guard that they would have to 
carry me there. Captain Lovering came with two mem- 
bers of the guard, and orders were given to drag me out. 
This was done. As I went through the guard-room 
Captain Lovering put his heel over my head and threat- 
ened to stamp ime in the face. Then I was allowed to 
walk back to my cell. Later Captain Lovering returned 
to my cell with four sentries, and gave the order ‘Go in 
and jerk that man out.’ Two of the sentries stepped in 
and threw me to the floor. 

** Captain Lovering kicked me in the side while I was 
down four times with his foot, and as I was dragged 
over the door sill he gave me a violent kick on the shoul- 
der. He slapped me over the right side to the left, and 
prodded me twice with his foot, and gave me tbree more 
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violent kicks about the shoulders. During this scene ‘ie 
cursed me constantly, using the most vile oaths. Lover- 
ing then ordered a rope, and gave orders to have my feet 
tied. I placed my hands behind my head. Then Lover- 
ing and the sentries began to drag me. He prodded me 
in the right hand with bis sword and thenin the shoulder. 

‘*T was dragged to the guard-room and out to the 
porch, where with one hard jerk they started me down the 
stone steps on my back, across the road. I was draggec 
over pavements and roads to company D’s steps, up the 
steps, then down again, across the pavement, and finally 
up into the adjutant’s office. Lieut.-Col. Bainbridge 
ordered the rope untied just as I was called before the 
court. 

‘* At 2 o'clock I asked to be taken to the hospital, 
where the doctor sponged the blood from the sword stabs. 
On Monday I was cailed before Captain Richards, and 
have since been in solitary confinement on bread ‘and 
water.” 

Being asked why he left his barracks at Plattsburg, 
N. Y., Mr. Hammond replied: ‘*I had some private 
business in Chicago, and as the inspector-general was at 
the barracks I knew the request for release would be re- 
fused. I had no intention of deserting, and reported at 
Fort Sheridan so as not to be so ranked.” 

When Captain Lovering was called he made no attempt 
to deny any of the accusing witness’ statements. He 
admitted that by his orders Mr. Hammond had been 
dragged from the guard-house, and that he had pricked 
him with his sword; also that he had struck the soldier. 
None of this treatment, Captain Lovering said, had _ in- 
jured Hammond in the least. ‘The methods used were, in 
his opinion, necessary for the discipline of the army. 

From later reports it appears that the court of inquiry 
has upheld Captain Lovering’s action. Comment on this 
incident is needless. According to the law and the ethics 
of militarism *‘ such methods are necessary for the disci- 
pline of the army”! Discipline, obedience, must be had 
at all costs, ciuel physical inflictions if they be neces- 
sary, and if they do not accomplish the end, then death 
as the ultimatum! That is the inexorable law under 
whose reign personal freedom has no meaning, even here 
which went along 
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in America! The ‘* most vile oaths 
with this treatment probably did not receive the attention 
of the court of inquiry, as they were of entirely minor 


significance ! 


SAMUEL J. MAY. 

The one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Samuel 
J. May was celebrated at Syracuse, N. Y., on the 20th of 
October. It is a little curious that, in these days when 
the arbitration and peace movement has become the fore- 
most movement of the time and is assuming such world- 
wide proportions, no place should have been made on the 
program of the celebration for this important subject. 
Two of the speakers, Rev. Joseph May of Philadelphia, 
and Mr. Joseph A. Allen of Medfield, Mass., alluded 
incidentally to this part of Mr. May’s reform work, but 
the subject, either from neglect or from intention, was 
excluded from the program. His abolition work, his 
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labors in the temperance cause, in the interests of educa- 
tion and of woman’s suffrage all had eloquent speakers to 
present them, but peace was left outside the door. 

Nothing could have grieved Mr. May more than this 
omission, for his peace principles were the root out of 
which all his efforts for the breaking down of the various 
forms of human slavery sprang. In the days when the 
peace cause was in its infancy and had but few friends, 
when it took the ut.nost courage of a man’s being to face 
the opposition of the militaristic atmosphere everywhere 
overspreading the world, Samuel J. May uttered, with 
his characteristic sincerity and directness, the whole of 
his belief on this great subject. Like Garrison and Whit- 
tier, with whom he formed the early New England trio of 
anti-slavery reform, he declared, in terms which had no 
double meaning, that war in every shape is inhuman and 
uncbristian. He declined to do militia service and would 
not take part in Fourth of July and other patriotic demon- 
strations unless assured that there were to be no military 
displays. He connected himself with the American Peace 
Society, soon after it removed its headquarters to Boston 
in 1837, and remained connected with it most of the time 
afterwards until his death in 1871. 
beginning about 1839, he was one of the most active and 
earnest of its Board of Directors, delivering addresses in 
Boston and elsewhere whose plainness of speech must 
have terrified the timid and angered those who still believed 
war to be a good and glorious thing. 

The passage from Mr. May’s speeches which we quote 
on our front page sufliciently sets forth his views of the 
incompatibility of Christianity with war. Here is another 
passage, which he wrote in 1846, whose analytic clearness 
and boldness of utterance will probably frighten some of 
our good peace men to-day whose sentiments may not be 
It sounds like a heavy discharge from the 
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so radical. 
biggest moral Krupp against the relentless tyranny of 
militarism : 

‘* There is no assumption on earth which so boldly sets 
itself up above God as the assumption of military com- 
manders. They require of those who have submitted 
themselves, or who have been subjected by force to their 
authority — they require of them implicit obedience. Safer 
is it for a soldier to disobey all the laws of God than to 
disregard the commands of the military chieftain. No 
soldier is allowed to have a will or a conscience of his 
own. He must do what he is ordered to do, whether he 
thinks it right or wrong. No trait of character would be 
more troublesome to a soldier, or more likely to hinder 
his rise in the profession, than a tender conscience that 
impelled him to scrutinize the commands of his superiors. 
And yet how many of these commands contravene the 
commands of God! * Thou shalt not kill,’ said the Most 
High; but murder is the specific work of soldiers, to which 
if they do not go voluntarily they are spurred by the bayo- 
net. ‘*Recompense to no man evil for evil,’ ‘ avenge 
not yourselves.” But the very object of an army is to 
make reprisals upon an offending party, to take ven- 
geance for real or supposed injuries. ‘If thine enemy 
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hunger feed him; if he thirst give him drink.’ But says 
the military law of our country, if you do so, if you com- 
fort an enemy, you shall be adjudged guilty of high 
treason and punished accordingly. Such is the training 
by which men are converted into soldiers. Such is the 
machinery by which masses of human beings are com- 
pacted into a great instrument of war, and wielded to 
accomplish its purpose, the destruction of human life, and 
scattering of ruin and desolation over a land at the will of 
those daring mortals by whom the dread instrument is 
directed.”’ 

Mr. May did not write thus from any hatred of mili- 
tary men and soldiers, but from his abhorrence of a sys- 
tem inflicting such absolute slavery and leading to such 
inhuman deeds. 
ingly Dr. Franklin’s saying, ** The slavery of the soldier 


He was accustomed to quote approv- 


is worse than the slavery of the negro,” and he did not 
abandon his opposition to the one kind of slavery in order 
to aid by violence to put an end to the other. Mr. May 

yas one of the tenderest and gentlest of men, his intense 
opposition to all forms of wrong springing from his deep 
and sincere love for all men. Love of the human brother- 
hood was the great motive of all his reform work. The 
noblest tribute which can be paid to any man is that 
which Hon. Andrew D. White, in a letter read at this 
Syracuse celebration, paid to Samuel J. May. He said 
that if Christ had come to Syracuse during the life time 
of Samuel J. May, his would have been the house in which 
he would have taken up his abode. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Unexpectedly and unaccountably, so far as we can 
make out, Great Britain has declined to take part in the 
Seal Conference at Washington with representatives from 
Russia and Japan. This action of the British govern- 
ment probably grows out of the feeling that our govern- 
But there 
The sole purpose of the 


ment is trying to outwit it in the seal affair. 
is no ground for this suspicion. 
United States in reference to the matter, since the Paris 
arbitration, has been to try to bring about an arrange- 
seal herd from destruction, 
at Paris have failed to do. 


ment which will preserve the 
which the reguiations made 
It has become clear that no arrangement for their pro- 
tection will be complete without the codperation of both 
Russia and Japan, and for this reason only did our gov- 
ernment desire to have representatives of these countries 
present at a conference. It is recognized everywhere in 
this country, since the Paris award, that the Canadians 
have the same right to take seals in the open sea that our 
citizens have to take them on land. So have the Russian 
and Japanese sealers. The surprise in this country at the 
action of England is all the greater because when Mr. 
Foster came home it was with the assurance that repre- 
sentatives would be sent by the British government, to 
whom he had explained fully the reasons for inviting 


Russia and Japan. However, diplomacy is very fertile 
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in resources. The Conference of United States, Russian 
and Japanese commissioners is now going on in Washing- 
ton. When this is over, a conference of United States 
and British commissioners will take place, and the two 
conferences will doubtless reach in a roundabout way the 
same result which might have been secured so much more 
simply and satisfactorily by a single conference. It has 
become practically clear that the only way to save the 
seals is to abandon pelagic sealing entirely. If this ar- 
rangement should be reached it would of course be neces- 
sary and equitable for the United States to indemnify 
Canada in some way for the loss to a considerable num- 
ber of her citizens of their business. This of course our 
government would be willing to do. 


General Woodford has cabled a synopsis of Spain’s 
reply to President McKinley’s offer of the good offices of 
the United States to bring about peace in Cuba. The 
reply is friendly in tone, but adroit. It declines the 
offices of the United States in the form in which they were 
offered, but indicates that it would be glad to receive them 
in the effort to induce the Cubans to accept the proposals 
of autonomy which are offered them by the Sagasta minis- 
try. The reply does not promise the cessation of hostili- 
ties at any given date, but declares that the policy of the 
new Spanish minister will bring about peace at an early 
date especially if it has the support of the United States. 
The people of the United States are criticised for their 
encouragement and support of the Cuban insurgents and 
our government is urged to greater activity to prevent 
fllibustering expeditions from leaving our shores. Most 
of the Spanish note is taken up with the description of the 
reforms which the new ministry proposes to introduce in 
Cuba. ‘The note states that the recall of General Weyler 
has been made, and that his policy of shutting up non- 
combatants in the towns has been stopped. The note 
does not state, what is known from other sources, that 
General Blanco, who succeeds Weyler, is to make a special 
effort to induce the Cuban leaders to accept the govern- 
ment’s plan of autonomy for the island. The Spanish 
minister at Washington, Dupuy de Lome, has explained 
that the Sagasta ministry’s proposals are to give Cuba a 
form of government like that of Canada. ‘The island will 
have a governor-general sent out from Spain. It will 
have its own legislature chosen by the people, who will 
have universal suffrage. The ministry will be chosen by 
the governor-general from the majority party in the legis- 
lature, and will consist of ministers of the interior, of pub- 
lic works, of education and of finance, and in addition a 
president of the ministry. The ministry will be responsi- 
ble to the legislature and not to the governor-general. 
Cuba will have, as now, representatives in the Spanish 
Cortes, elected directly by the people. The Cuban legis- 
lature is to have entire control of all matters of internal 
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administration. So far as can be learned, the indications 
are that at this late stage the Cubans will not accept 
autonomy, as proposed by the government, but will 
continue their struggle for absolute independence. On 
account of the betrayal and assassination of General 
Castillo, the Cuban leaders are reported to have issued a 
manifesto calling upon all Cubans not to accept autonomy. 





Japan is showing a more conciliatory attitude toward 
Hawaii in respect to the immigration difficulty. It is 
expected, therefore, that the controversy will soon be 
submitted to arbitration. In her latest note Japan has 
formally specified the issues she is willing to arbitrate. 
The main issue is whether the enforcement of the laws 
passed by the Hawaiian legislature regarding the admis- 
sion of immigrants conflicts with the rights given to Japan 
by the treaties existing between the two governments. 
Hawaii has agreed to arbitration on the points suggested 
by Japan except as to some minor details. Hawaii is not 
satisfied that the king of Belgium act as arbitrator, as 
proposed by Japan, and has suggested a tribunal con- 
sisting of three members, two of whom shall be appointed 
by the respective governments and the third chosen by 
the two thus selected. 


Mr. Hodgson Pratt continues to write of England’s 
policy in reference to Egypt etc. Here is his last utter- 
ance on the subject, found in Concord for October : 


‘*Here, then, we have from an unexpected source a 
confirmation of the views which we have for years urged 
in this journal. The state of the case is as clear as it is 
serious. England, the professed champion of liberty 
and justice all over the world, who claims to be the 
foremost nation in demanding righteousness as the basis 
of all national and international policy, is in danger of 
losing her great influence for good in the world! She 
does so through the false position in which she has been 
placed by her statesmen in Egypt and ineSouth Africa. 
In both she has shown herself indifferent to the claims of 
good faith. She has broken her word in the one case ; 
and in the other she has condoned the infamous aggres- 
sion on the Transvaal. The love of power and of wealth 
is sapping her historic greatness. As a nation she repre- 
sents the best and highest interests of mankind, but she 
was powerless when her government would have lifted 
up its voice, as representative of the British nation, on 
behalf of the massacred Armenians. Throughout Europe 
men saw this, and the lovers of despotism have rejoiced 
in her supposed decadence. Her strength as a nation has 
been her moral strength. When the latter fails, her 
power in the world must cease also. It is as we have 
often said. tor those who call themselves ‘‘peace-makers” 
to see that England remains at peace by following a 
policy of justice abroad, as well as at home. Declara- 
tions about the sacredness of peace, on behalf of our 
societies, are of little worth unless we not only seek it 
but ensue it. When will our friends and fellow-workers 
learn that there can be no peace while our public policy 
entails war?” 
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At a banquet of prominent literary and newspaper 
people given at the Whitefriars Club, London, October 
26, Ambassador Hay, in responding to a toast to his 
health, said: 

‘*Of course, we can not discuss politics here. But, 
without vioiating any confidence, I may say that I bear 
no message from my government but one which would be 
acceptable to every English gentleman, and there is no 
reason, so far as I can see, why the friendly relations 
between Great Britain and the United States should ever 
be disturbed.” 

Many friendly allusions to the United States and to 
Ambassador Hay were made in the speeches of the even- 
ing. 





In his annual report to the Secretary of War, Gen. 
Miles speaks in commendatory terms of the efficiency of 
the army and of the progress which has been made on 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific coast in the construc- 
tion of fortifications. He says that the waters of Alaska 
should be thoroughly examined by the naval forces and 
that there should be at least three military posts estab- 
lished to support the civil authorities. He recommends 
that the policy of employing army officers as Indian 
agents be continued. He recommends that over fifteen 
millions be appropriated for fortifications, about half of 
which shall be spent at Portland, Boston, Long Island 
Sound, New York, San Francisco and Puget Sound. 
He also recommends that the army be increased by at 
least two artillery and five infantry regiments, and that 
Congress fix as a standard for the army a maximum of 
one soldier for every one thousand of the population and 
a minimum of one for every two thousand. 

According to Chief Constructor Hichborn, whose 
annual report has just been submitted to the Secretary of 
the Navy, the total strength of the United States navy 
on October Ist was 141 vessels, including old and new 
ships. He says that because of lack of appropriations 
work already authorized is much behind, and the exhaus- 
tion of funds means a wholesale reduction of the navy 
yard forces, and the discharge of competent and trained 
men. He thinks that for economy’s sake at least one 
vessel should be kept building at each of the important 
navy yards, and urges the improvement of the navy 
yard plants, and the construction of a new plant at 
Puget’s Sound. Four vessels have been finally and 
eleven preliminarily accepted by the government the past 
year. He makes an urgent plea for better docking 
facilities, especially for the battle-ships. 


A writer in the October Forum thus describes what a 
battle between two modern warships is likely to be: 

‘¢ Near or far, however, it needs no gift of prophecy 
to foresee some of the things that will happen under pres- 
Increased range will merely pro- 
Sooner or later all 


ent day conditions. 
long the early stages of the action. 
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unarmored portions of the battleships will be blown to 
pieces ; wreckage of top-hamper will gradually block the 
guns; shot-holes in the funnels will reduce the speed and 
make the engine-room an Jnferno of heat. Two hundred 
degrees Fahrenheit may be looked for there, and it will 
have to be endured as best it may. The water-line is little 
likely to be hit; but rents just above it will be plentiful 
enough where there is no armor; and if there be any sea 
on, the tons of water thus shipped will seriously affect a 
ship’s speed, if indeed they do not capsize her. The elec- 
tric lights will break down; there will be nothing but 
oil-lamps to pierce the choking blackness. Fires may 
be looked for here and there. It is the opinion of many 
naval officers that—at any rate in a duel—no captain 
will be able to stand the strain of this for long, that 
by mutual consent the ships will steam into close range, 
anxious to finish the matter without further delay. 
What will happen in such a casc, with the ships so near 
that no gun can miss, so near that no armor can with- 
stand the fearful impact, the imagination can not really 
grasp. The devastation such an engagement must pro- 
duce is too tremendous for a fanciful conception. It 
has one bright side,—its endurance must be very short. 
There are those who think that upon one side or the 
other panic will seize the crews, that men will spring 
overboard rather than endure the strain. It may be so; 
it is a question of discipline, and of how far discipline 
will hold.” 

It is a sickening, disheartening coniment on the charac- 
ter of men and nations that they go coolly and deliber- 
ately on preparing the machinery for the production of 
such a hot, seething, crashing, bloody, screaming ge- 
henna as that above sketched -—half sketched only— 
with apparently as much pleasure and as little compune- 
tion of conscience as if they were preparing for a spring 
festival. 


In a recent number of the Independent General O. O. 
Howard thus describes the civilizing effect of the new 
rifle with which the United States army is equipped : 

‘* The rifle now used in our regular army, named the 
United States Magazine Rifle, was adopted in 1892. The 
weight of the weapon is nine pornds, having a calibre of 
-31 of an inch. Its sight is graduated for a range of 
1900 yards; but it can be fired easily 3000 yards. Its 
bullet has a weight of 220 grains. Its flight is swift and 
almost noiseless. The smokeless powder renders the 
place from which it starts impossible of discovery by ob- 
serving enemies. When it strikes the hardest wood its 
effect is several times greater than that of any rifle which 
we used in the late war. Think of those experiments 
with this rifle at our proving grounds, where block after 
block of pine lumber, each an inch in thickness, was 
added until there was an obstruction of four feet. Those 
little steel-headed projectiles, sent from a gun a thousand 
yards away, easily passed through the blocks without 
injury to themselves. Three feet of oak fered no better ; 
while even iron plate, three-quarters of an inch in thick- 
ness, suffered a like perforation. I remember the grim 
effect on my young heart, more than forty years ago, 
when I first saw a riddled target, and was asked by a 
companion how I would like to stand that racket. This 
modern firing is considerably worse, and done at once. 
By observation, it is found that men’s arteries are sev- 
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ered as if cut by the lancet, and the bones are com- 
minuted as if dried and pounded in a mortar, and yet the 
bullets themselves received little or no injury. Ours is 
& magazine gun and supplies five cartridges at a time. 
This is the rifle with which a soldier may easily hold his 
aim and send twenty bullets against the target, or an 
adversary, each minute. Should he desire to fire without 
aiming, the number of shots may be doubled. His only 
limit in destructiveness will be found in the size of the 
ammunition load which he can earry. Should an enemy 
in close formation come near a company, say of not to ex- 
ceed twenty men, the members of that company could 
sasily dispose of, by death and wounds, from eight to 
ten thousand men in less than an hour’s time.” 

And this is the ‘* target-riddling ” instrument with which 
a Christian country proposes to love its enemies! The 
intellectual delight which such an invention awakens is 
more than equalled by the moral horror which is inspired 
by the purpose for which it is devised—or at least ought 
to be. If righteousness exalts a nation, what shall be 
said of the sin of a people which boasts of ieading the 
world in the invention and development of these diaboli- 
cal instruments with which twenty men may ‘‘ dispose 
of ” ten thousand in an hour! 

The London Herald of Peace speaks thus of the Boys’ 
Brigade in Great Britain : 

A controversy on the Boys’ Brigade and the Sunday 
School, which was opened by our esteeemed  vice- 
president, the Rev. J. P. Gledstone, in a very wise and 
temperately reasoned article. is being waged in the 
Sunday School Chronicle. This controversy, to which 
we earnestly direct the attention of our readers, has a 
very practical tendency; for it is no secret that the 
military authorities are doing their utmost to enlist the 
Sunday Schools as drill sergeants for the army If the 
reality of the Conscription can be introduced into this 
country without the name it will save a lot of trouble 
and political conflict, and this will be done if all the 
boys are trained as soldiers. It will be universal 
service without the ** compulsory ”’ as on the continent. 
But the result will be the same. And that it should be 
done by the followers of the Prince of Peace, and as 
part of their service to their Master, is most deplorable. 
We hope our friends will not allow this controversy to 
play into the hands of this subtle military movement, 
in which the nation is to be caught by guile, without 
taking part in it, and that earnestly and effectively. 


Mr. Edward Atkinsoa, who has returned from Russia 
whither he went to attend the recent Congress of the In- 
ternational Statistical Institute, was greatly impressed 
with the immense undeveloped energy of the Russia peo- 
ple. Eagerness for information he found a marked 
characteristic of the Russians. Cotton manufactures are 
extending rapidly in the country, through the investment 
of English capital. He found several analogies between 
Russia and the United States. The Russian village com- 
mune is much like the New England town in its local 
self-government. The great empire throughout its vast 


area of nine million square miles has free trade, just as 
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exists between the States of our Union. Russia is ab- 
sorbing the races east of her, as we have absorbed various 
elements in our population. In England Mr. Atkinson 
found evidences which convinced him that English hatred 
of Russia is fast dying out. He hopes to see a commer- 
cial union formed between the United States, England 
and Russia, not only for the beneficent effects which it 
will have upon international trade, but because, as he 
believes, such a union would banish war forever. 

The following exceptionally fine passage forms the close 
of Ex-President Cleveland’s address at the commemora- 
tion, October 22, of the day when Princeton University 
received its first charter, one hundred and fifty years ago. 
The address was upon self-made men: 

‘* Already a dangerous advantage has been gained by 
the forces of recklessness, largely through the indifference 
of those who should have challenged their first advance, 
and now when partisanship without giving reasons assumes 
the lead, and hosts without reason seem willing to follow ; 
and when party organization which should be the servant 
of intelligence and patriotism proclaims itseif their master, 
and attempts to bind them hand and foot, the time has 
surely come when all the inte!ligence and education of our 
land should hear a call to duty. 

To say nothing of actual danger to our institutions, 
all must see that we cannot gain their most beneticent re- 
sults, if the best intelligence and the most disinterested 
patriotism among our people either refuse to enter the 
field of polities, or allow themselves to be driven from it. 

I am not condemning party allegiance founded on rea- 
son and judgment. Party men we may all well be; but 
only with the reservation that thoughtful and patriotic 
citizens we must be. In our public life we may be sure 
that as a general rule our servants and agents will be no 
better than the people who create them. They may be 
infiaitely worse through the people’s neglect or betrayal. 
Therefore, no true American should be willing to endan- 
ger the interests involved in his citizenship, nor the pride 
which every good man has in the maintenance before the 
world of the high character of his government, by inaction 
or a careless indication of his choice for those tv be in- 
trusted with national affairs. 

If the popular will in this regard should be voiced by 
the intelligence and patriotism of our countrymen, and 
if they should be alert and exacting in the enforcement of 
their will, the danger of misgovernment and of a misrepre- 
sentation of our national character world pass away. A 
just people willing to concede equal rights and privileges 
to every citizen would enforce justice in their government ; 
a frugal and economical people would command frugality 
and economy in public administration ; a people wio held 
sacred the honor of their country would insist upou its 
scrupulous protection and defence, and a people who valued 
integrity and morality would exact them in high places ; 
a people who love peace would not again suffer the humilia- 
tion of seeing dashed from their proud grasp the almost 
ripened hope of leadership among the nations of the earth, 
in the high mission of driving out the cruel barbarities of 
war by the advent of the pacific methods of international 
arbitration. 

Happy is the land where examples of heroism and 
wise statesmenship abound, but happier is the land where 
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the people rule; and fortunate above all are those people 
when their government is controlled, watched and de- 
fended by the virtue, patriotism and intelligence of mil- 
lions oi truly self-made men.”’ 


The East Pennsylvania Conference of the United 
Brethren Church, which closed its 98th annual conven- 
tion on October 9th, passed at the closing session the 
following resolution touching the work of the American 
Peace Society : 

‘*Resolved, That we hereby record our heartfelt com- 
mendation of the objects of the American Peace Society 
in its purpose to secure international arbitration, inter- 
national co-operation and international peace, and bid 
them a hearty God-speed in their efforts to hasten in that 
golden era when war shall be no more.” 


The uprising in Northwest India is not yet ended, 
though the British forces are at this writing making rapid 
way against the tribesmen. They had hard fighting in 
taking the Dargai pass, where they lost 200 men. The 
capture of the Sempagha pass on the 29th ult. was much 
easier, the tribesmen making but a feeble resistance. The 
fire of the British artillery was very deadly. The Sem- 
pagha pass is the gateway of the Tirah country, nd its 
capture opens to the British that mysterious region where 
the Orakzais and the Afridis have their summer homes. 
The result of this uprising, brought on originally by the 
aggression of the British in building a military road into 
the Chitral country across a territory not their own, will 
be the overthrow of the liberties of all these tribesmen 
and the annexation to the English crown of all the region 
up to the Afghan frontier. Another increase of Britain’s 
‘* glory” andof her shame! British rule will be well for 
the tribes, but it onght to have been secured, as ii might 
have been, in a very different way. 


The one hundredth anniversary of the launching of the 
frigate ‘* Constitution ’’ was celebrated in Boston, October 
21. ‘The war-ships of the North Atlantic squadron were 
in the harbor. There was a parade of the sailors and the 
marines. In the evening the war-ships ‘* illuminated ” 





the crowd of spectators for two hours. The governor of 


Massachusetts held a reception at the navy-yard in the 
afternoon. Previously therc were patriotic exercises in 
the Old South Church, the chief feature of which was an 
oration on the glories of fighting, by senator Henry Cabot 
iodge. Unablushingly did the distinguished Senator de- 
clare, in the presence of an intelligent Boston audience, 
to the intelligent people of a Christian nation, that ‘* all 
the peace the world has ever had hs been obtained by 
fighting, and all the peace that any nation, which is 
neither subject nor trivial, can ever have is by readiness 
to fight if attacked.’’ All by fighting! None of uw by 
righteousness and justice! Jone by love and benevo- 
lence! None by patience and forbearance! None by 
doing good for evil! The mission of Jesus all utterly in 
vaia! Up with the sword forever! 


A GREAT PAINTING JUST COMPLETED. 

We take from the Paris Eclair the following account 
of a peace picture which has just been completed, or 
about completed, by a French painter, Monsieur Henri 
Danger. 

AN APOTHEOSIS OF THE DEFENDERS OF ARBITRATION. 

At Levallois-Perret (one of the suburbs of Paris), 
near to the chalet so evidently inspired by the operatic 
decorations of Mr. Goithard, may be seen a large, lofty 
structure built of boards and completely closed up, from 
which emerges only a chimney-top. If you inquire 
about admission, which can be had only with difliculty, 
the reply is, ‘* Look in; there is a key-hole.”’ 

This key-hole presupposes a door at which you knock. 
Sometimes footsteps are heard responding to the knock, 
and a man appears wearing full beard, of blonde com- 
plexion, the expression of his countenance mild and 
attractive, who with sigus of nervousness takes stock of 
the visitor who has ventured to disturb his laborious 
repose. It is Mr. Henri Danger, one of our painters who 
has taken prizes at Rome. He is well known among the 
habitués of the salons, though he has been little seen for 
some years. He has for three years been hidden away in 
this isolated retreat, living here, not with his own 
dream, but with a dream of others, which has become 
pretty much his own. 

To continue, now that he has allowed himself to be 
disturbed, he bids you come in, inviting you to clamber 
over three steps which lead to the interior of the struc- 
ture. 

The room is bare, with the exception of a canvass,— 
% canvass so high and wide that there was no studio 
sufficiently large to receive it. It was necessary to build 
for it this structure on a lot bought for the purpose in 
the quiet litcle district of Levallois. 

What did Mr. Henri Danger have to say so important 
that it was necessary for him to have so many square 
meters of canvass? It was this: That it is wrong for 
men to shoot each other when they may do otherwise. 

HIS MAECENAS. 

Mr. Labbé, a merchant-shipowner who is very rich, 
might with his fortune have done a good deal of mischief. 
He came to the conclusion that there was a better course 
to follow, and for two reasons. With his money he 
might use his leisure to promote at the same time the 
interest of an artist and of an idea. Convinced that 
she reason why our salons contain so many cheap paint- 
ings is because our artists are never certain of being able 
to finish a truly great and noble work, he decided to 
giv- some painter an opportunity to exhibit his talent in 
ili its fulness. But, as he did not wish this talent to be 
wasted on trifles, he gave him the outlines of the work 
which he expected from his brush. He expressed his 
wish as follows: 

‘*Art for art’s sake is very good; art for the sake of 
an idea is better. I have an idea which is dear to me,— 
arbitration between the nations. It has in many cases 
been substituted for war. The best results have fol- 
lowed. I ama practical man, not a utopist. I do not 
pretend, I regret to say, to be able to do away with war ; 
but I should like to render it as infrequent as possible. 

‘** It is absurd for people to cannonade one another 
when they might come to a peaceful agreement at the 
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start. When all arguments have been exhausted, if war 
is then thought necessary and actually takes place, it is 
still a terrrible thing ; but in that event it might at least 
be said that it was inevitable. For a long time men 
have been discussing the solution of this problem of 
peace; for a long time politicians, philosophers, econo- 
mists, statesmen have recommended mediation in difli- 
culties which might be adjusted without bloodshed. The 
century has seen the realization of these generous doc- 
trines. Persons of eminence have associated themselves 
together in all countries of the worid with the purpose of 
substituting this idea in place of those deadly ones which 
have too long controlled the civilized world. I should 
like to have these things expressed in a great painting.” 

*¢ Mythologically ?’’ 

‘*No. Humanly. I should like to have people see 
grouped together the real beings of our time and of all 
times who have been the apostles of what was yesterday a 
utopia, of what to-day is a reality.” 

‘* They are numerous.”’ 

**We will choose; each country shall furnish its 
group.” 

‘* That will make an immense picture.” 

‘*¢ But I have plenty of canvass ; I do not sell any.” 

Mr. Danger heard this conversation. He said to 
himself : 

‘¢ An artist of high motive, filled with the nobleness of 
his idea, would find great honor in putting his whole 
talent and all the enthusiasm which he could command 
into such an undertaking.” 

‘* Well, then,” said his Maecenas to him, ‘‘ do it. I 
will have constructed a work-room sufliciently large, and 
I will provide for your material wants. You may give to 
the work all the time which it requires. After which I 
will offer it to—”’ 

‘*To whom ?” 

*¢In the name of The Arbitration League I will offer it 
to the Czar, since he has declared that he wishes to be 
the arbiter of peace, and because his father said that 
there is nothing durable which has not peace for its 
basis.” 

THE APOTHEOSIS. 

Mr. Danger set himself to work collecting materials, 
aided by his Maecenas, who pointed out to him among 
mankind figures which might have a place in this apo- 
theosis. It wasa difficult task. The personages must 
be of high character, and yet clothed in the characteris- 
tics of our common humanity. ‘The question was how to 
balance up and suitably arrange these elements, to pre- 
sent a harmonious and living whole which would be 
precise and at the same time ample, luminous and which, 
without being a symbol, would nevertheless be symbolical. 

Our eyes are completely satisfied with this curious 
work which is here before them. It has avoided triviali- 
ties, ambiguities, display and even emphasis. It is a 
strong, full page of strict humanity. 

Mr. Danger has conceived, with plenty of sky, verdure 
and atmosphere, a_ well-proportioned temple whose 
durable foundations of marble and granite are completed, 
but much is left unfinished. In the midst of the temple 
is an altar on which burns the eternal fire of the sacred 
love of justice and of peace. Around the altar are 
placed the men who have been prominent in the history 
of arbitration between nations. 

In the background, far away in a historic haziness, are 
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grouped the philosophers of the Amphictyonic Council, 
that Greek senate which, according to a sort of arbitral 
code, decided questions of peace and war. Over against 
this, in the same far away light, are the Fecial Priests, 
those Romans whose mission it was to try to reconcile 
the belligerents before a declaration of war was made. 
Next are seen two statuesque figures, the prophets Micah 
and Isaiah, who declared that the plowshare was better 
than the spear. At their feet is placed Leo X, under 
whose pontificate the Truce of God was instituted, and 
near this pope the figure of Dante in meditation. 

In the right hand portion of the picture is another 
pope, sitting upon his throne and smiling a very sweet 
smile; it is Leo XIII, the mediator in the case of the 
Caroline Islands. Around him are grouped the Italian 
statesmen Manzini, Bonghi and Count Sclopis, all versed 
in questions of arbitration. The men of the Congress of 
1856, which decreed the neutrality of rivers, were not to 
be forgotten. So we see before us Walewski and Lord 
Clarendon. And standing alone, in the attitude of a 
tribune, is Lamartine, whom it is not surprising to see in 
the picture. 

The eighteenth century mingles its gay costumes with 
the sombre, funereal ones of recent times. J. J. Rous- 
seau is having an interview with the Englishman Ben- 
tham ; Mirabeau is pronouncing his discourse on peace ; 
Volney is meditating upon the stupidity of the desolations 
which men have wrought; Fenelon is opening out before 
the Abbé de Saint Pierre the city of God; while Saint 
Simon, leaning upon his elbows, is dreaming his dream 
of the universal religion of the brotherhood of peoples. 

From our own times there are the English Gladstone, 
Cobden and Richard, and the Swiss Ruchonnet and 
Stempli. Do not be astonished to see in the picture 
de Courcelles ; he presided over the important arbitration 
about the Behring Sea seal fisheries; and Mr. Lemonnier, 
Renan, Jules Simon and Frederic Passy, the indefatiga- 
ble apostle. Down in a corner there is Mr. Edmond 
Thiaudi¢re, and Mr. Elie Ducommun writing in a nook ; 
for nobody has been forgotten. 

Here in the very middle of the picture, in front of the 
altar, is Saint Paul; he represents the peace of the gos- 
pel. And then below him is Gregory of Tours, the pious 
mediator, and Saint Louis. Going on, we find Henry 
IV. with his dream of a Latin federation, to the promo- 
tion of which that brave man Sully is lending his aid, for 
the sake of the prosperity of industry and of commerce. 
At his right is a worthy man entirely unknown to us. 
His name is Durand. This Durand who lived in the 
twelfth century was a carpenter. He had persuaded 
some friends that those who make war for insignificant 
causes are fools, and that nations, as individuals, would 
gain if they would peacefully arrange their differences. 
These things which he wrote have been found. 

There are also some other ancients: Albert de 
Gentiles, Grotius who wrote a treatise on international 
law, Emeric de la Croix, and Erasmus; then come 
Leibnitz, Puffendorf who continued the labors of 
Kant (Grotius?), and Kant himself; Bluntschli who 
drew up a code of arbitration ; the philosopher Buchner, 
two Belgians, de Lambemont and Couvreur, and the 
King of the Belgians, Leopold I, who presided at an 
arbitration Congress; the Spaniard Castelar; the Ameri- 
cans Jefferson, Franklin, Grant, Garfield, Cleveland ; 
the Swiss Vatel; one woman, the Baroness von Suttner, 
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who is, as it were, the general-in-chief of the armies of 
peace. 

Now in the seeond rank we find a man, destined to 
pass into the first, namely Alfred Nobel, the man who 
made explosives, whom one would be surprised to find 
in the picture, did not his will explain his presence. 

Finally there is the Czar Alexander, who said: ‘* The 
first to declare war will have me as anenemy.” He is 
represented as advancing to meet Mr. Carnot. Ought 
Mr. de Giers and Mr. de Mohrenheim to have been 
represented as accompanying him? That is a serious 
question, which in our judgment ought to have been 
answered negatively, because to these diplomats peace is 
only an incidental result and not an object to be pur- 
sued. There was one matter of embarrassment. How 
should the republics of the South, which have had re- 
course to arbitration, be represented? By their presi- 
dents? There were too many of them. Mr. Danger has 
symbolized them under the form of pretty brunettes 
clothed in shining garments, who very properly take the 
place of forgotten statesmen. 


THE DESTINATION OF THE PICTURE. 


The picture will have for its inscription: Pax justitia 
quaeritur. It will be offered to Russia, in the name of 
the arbitration societies, as a memorial to the late Czar. 
It will be a magnificent present with a noble purpose. 
This purpose will be attained in its own time. Never 
have the groups of peacemakers been more active or 
more listened to than at present. Without asking any 
people to abdicate its own dignity or its own hopes, they 
are striving to bring about a condition of things which 
will prevent the useless shedding of blood. Recently, 
under the leadership of Mr. Magalhaés Lima, the author 
of an excellent work on internationalism, it was decided 
to create amorg the friends of peace an international 
association of journalists. Finally, we see opened anew 
the fruitful discussions of the Conference on the Behring 
Sea seal fisheries. 

The artist has admirably handled the theme which 
was given to him by his Maecenas, who has proved a 
valuable co-worker. After three years of intense labor 
he has brought to completion, or nearly so, a work of 
great excellence which will cause people to think. It is 
also a work which will give satisfaction, for more than 
the great captains did those deserve to be brought to- 
gether and honored who have heard and endeavored to 
make others hear that word: ‘* Peace on earth to men 
of good-will.” 


‘* THE OLD PATRIOTISM AND THE NEW.”’ 
FROM EDWARD BELLAMY’S ‘* EQUALITY.”’ 


‘* As the doctor was speaking, the waving folds of a 
flag floating far below caught my eye. It was the Star- 
Spangled Banner. My heart leaped at the sight and my 
eyes grew moist. 

** Ah!” I exclaimed, ‘‘ it is Old Glory!” for so it had 
been a custom to call the flag in the days of the Civil 
War and after. 

“ Yes,” replied my companion, as his eyes followed 
my gaze, ‘‘ but it wears a new glory now, because no- 
where in the land it floats over is there found a human 
being oppressed or suffering any want that human aid 
can relieve. 

‘*The Americans of your day,’”’ he continued, ‘* were 
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extremely patriotic after their fashion, but the difference 
between the old and the new patriotism is so great that 
it scarcely seems like the same sentiment. In your day 
and ever before, the emotions and associations of the 
flag were chiefly of the martial sort. Self-devotion to 
the nation in war with other nations was the idea most 
commonly conveyed by the word ‘ patriotism’ and its 
derivations. Of course that must be so in ages when the 
nations had constantly to stand ready to fight one an- 
other for their existence. But the result was that the 
sentiment of national solidarity was arrayed against the 
sentiment of human solidarity. A lesser social enthusi- 
asm was set in opposition to a greater, and the result 
was necessarily full of moral contradictions. ‘Too often 
what was called love of country might better have been 
described as hate and jealousy of other countries, for no 
better reason than that they were other, and bigoted 
prejudices against foreign ideas and institutions—often 
far better than domestic ones—for no other reason than 
that they were foreign. This sort of patriotism was a 
most potent hindrance for countless ages to the prog- 
ress of civilization, opposing to the spread of new ideas 
barriers higher than mountains, broader than rivers, 
deeper than seas. 

‘*The new patriotism is the natural outcome of the 
new sociul and international conditions which date from 
the great Revolution. Wars, which were already grow- 
ing infrequent in your day, were made impossible by the 
rise of the world union, and for generations have now 
been unknown. The old blood-stained frontiers of the 
nations have become scarcely more than delimitations of 
territory for administrative convenience, like the State 
lines in the American Union. Under these circumstances 
international jealousies, suspicions, animosities and 
apprehensions have died a natural death. The anniver- 
saries of battles and of triumphs over other nations, by 
which the antique patriotism was kept burning, have 
been long ago forgotten. In a word, patriotism is no 
longer a martial sentiment and is quite without warlike 
associations. As the flag has lost its former significance 
as an emblem of outward defiance, it has gained a new 
meaning as the supreme symbol of internal concord and 
mutuality ; it has become the visible sign of the social 
solidarity in which the welfare of all is equally and im- 
pregnably secured. The American, as he now lifts his 
eyes to the ensign of the nation, is not reminded of its 
military prowess as compared with other nations, of its 
past triumphs in battle and possible future victories. 
To him the waving folds convey no such suggestions. 
They recall rather the compact of brotherhood in which 
he stands pledged with all his countrymen mutually to 
safeguard the equal dignity and welfare of each by the 
might of all. 

‘*The idea of the old-time patriots was that foreigners 
were the only people at whose hands the flag could suffer 
dishonor, and the report of any lack of etiquette to- 
ward it on their part used to excite the people to a pa- 
triotic frenzy. That sort of feeling would be simply in- 
comprehensible now. As we look at it, foreigners have 
no power to insult the flag, for they have nothing to do 
with it, nor with what it stands for. Its honor or dis- 
honor must depend upon the people whose plighted faith 
one to another it represents, to maintain the social con- 
tract. To the old-time patriot there was nothing incon- 
gruous in the spectacle of the symbol of the national 
unity floating over cities reeking with foulest oppressions, 
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full of prostitution, beggary and dens of nameless 
misery. According to the modern view, the existence of 
a single instance in any corner of the land where a 
citizen had been deprived of the full enjoyment of equali- 
ty would turn the flag into a flaunting lie, and the people 
would demand with indignation that it should be hauled 
down and not raised again till the wrong was remedied.” 

‘¢ Truly,” I said, ** the new glory which Old Glory 
wears is greater than the old glory.” 





PEACE DEPARTMENT OF THE W. C. T. U. 

Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent of the Peace 
Department of the National and the World’s W. C. 
T. U., gave her yearly report at the Annual Conveation 
of the W. C. T. U. at Toronto on Saturday, October 23d. 
It was in substance as follows: 

‘** The world is my country, and all mankind mv coun- 
trymen,” is the analysis of the motto of the World’s 
W. C. T. U.—** For God and Home and Every Land.” 
The friends of peace have reason to thank God and take 
courage. 

The most disappointing of all our experiences during 
the last biennial term was the failure of the United 
States Congress to ratify the Anglo-American treaty of 
peace at its last session. We have reason to believe 
that the present Administration of the United States 
Government is contemplating ar effort to get the matter 
again before Congress in such a shape that it will meet 
its approval and receive its endorsement without too much 
compromise. Behind the diplomatic proceedings there 
has been a strong popular opinion and feeling in favor 
of the treaty, in both countries concerned. 

The Venezuela war craze two years ago was turned into 
acraze for peace. A strong drift was then given to 
public opinion in favor of lasting friendship between the 
two English-speaking nations. This was done in both 
England and the United States. The controversy was 
settled peacefully, as we hope all future difficulties be- 
tween these great nations will be settled. If the war 
spirit of the books which children read and study in the 
schools should be changed so as not to give honored 
prominence to the warrior in comparison with the useful 
citizen, the philanthropist, the artist, the inventor, the 
one who saves life and promotes its welfare, the dawning 
of the day of peace would surely soon appear. 

Two international conventions of the peace organiza- 
tions of the world have been held since our last report, 
one in Hungary, and one in Germany. At the Peace 
Congress in Buda Pesth last year steps were taken to 
encourage the preparation of school books which should 
be free from glorification of the military spirit. There 
are at present nearly three hundred peace associations. 
One of the most important is the Interparliamentary 
Peace Union, with a membership of 1,500 from the 
different Parliaments of Europe. It is impossible to 
estimate the beneficial influence of such an organization 
over the Governments of earth. 

We were greatly disappointed that the jubilee held in 
honor of Great Britain’s honored Queen on the six- 
tieth anniversary of her coming to the kingdom was made 
simply a vast military display. The real forces which 


made England’s greatness were ignored, and the judges 
and Houses of Parliament were spectators of, and not 
participators in, the parade. We fear the result will be 
detrimental to the peaceful conditions under which the 
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world has been making gigantic strides in this last decade 
of the nineteenth century. 

I had the pleasure of attending the annual council of 
the British Woman’s Temperance Association last year, 
at which time they regularly adopted the peace depart- 
ment. Our literature has been utilized, and Peace 
Sunday largely observed. In Australasia the cause is 
gaining ground, and much more interest is taken than 
formerly. The superintendent of Canada says they have 
been promulgating peace principles through organizations 
already existing rather than forming peace bands. A dan- 
ger now threatens which cannot be ignored in the shape 
of ‘ Boys’ Brigades,’’ a recent importation from the 
Mother Land, which strangely has the endorsement of 
some ministers in the Church who claim to be followers 
of the Prince of Peace. In the United States the depart- 
ment is organized in twenty-six States, one Territory, 
and the District of Columbia. Sixty thousand pages of 
literature have been distributed, twenty-four thousand 
copies of the Acorn, many Bible readings, and pro- 
grammes for Peace day, hundreds of sermons preached, 
fifty lectures and addresses given, the public press util- 
ized, petitions circulated, and much personal work done 
by writing letters to Congressmen and others in authority, 
urging them to exert an influence against military drill in 
schools, also letters urging Senators to vote to ratify 
the Anglo-American treaty. In Mexico, Brazil and 
Uruguay peace literature has been distributed. Similar 
educational work has been done also in Natal, Cape Colo- 
ny, Palestine, Scandinavia, France, Italy, Spain, and 
Japan. 

A large number of women in England, France, and 
Germany have associated themselves together to form an 
International Peace Society. We have tendered them 
our sipcere congratulations. There are increasing evi- 
dences of the growing strength of the peace movement 
everywhere in Europe. The Danish Parliament recently 
refused, by a large majority, a credit of several hundred 
thousand francs asked for by the Government for the 
purpose of strengthening the fortifications about the 
capital. The national representatives consider such an 
outlay altogether useless. A similar action took piace 
not long ago in the German Parliament. The Budget 
Committee of the Reichstag refused to grant a portion of 
the sum asked for by the Navy Department for the pur- 
pose of securing new ironclads. Immediately after the 
Peace Congress at Buda-Pesth in September last year 
the Austrian Parliament adopted a resolution favoring 
international arbitration; showing the great progress 
that this essentially modern idea of settling difficulties 
has made with the people of the earth. The people are 
beginning to realize the horrors of war and the burden 
of great armies. In Europe and America 2,188,000 men 
were killed in war and $12,999,800,000 spent during the 
first twenty-five years of this nineteenth century. Let 
us hope that in the twentieth century war will cease as 
was predicted by Victor Hugo, and the Master’s concep- 
tion be realized, of a state of society from which every 
vestige cf strife shall be swept away utterly and forever. 

TEXT OF THE GRAECO-TURKISH PEACE 

TREATY. 

The following is the text of the preliminary Peace 
Treaty between Greece and Turkey, signed on Saturday, 
September 18th, 1897, at Constantinople : 
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Article I.—The Turco-Greek frontier will be rectified 
in accordance with the line traced on the accompanying 
map, and detailed description. It is understood that 
slight modifications, from a strategic point of view, may 
be inserted to the advantage of the Ottoman Empire by 
agreement between the delegates of the Powers and the 
Sublime Porte when the frontier line comes to be de- 
limited on the spot. The details of this delimitation will 
be fixed by a Commission composed of delegates of the 
two parties interested and military delegates of the Am- 
bassadors of the mediating Powers. The Delimitation 
Commission shall meet within fifteen days, or sooner if 
possible, from the date of this present act, and will adopt 
its resolutions by a majority of votes of the three inter- 
vening parties. 

Article II.—*‘* Greece will pay to Turkey a war in- 
demnity of £T.4,000,000. 

‘*The necessary arrangements for facilitating the 
speedy payment of this indemnity will be made, with the 


consent of the Powers, in such a way as not to prejudice - 


the recognized rights of the old creditors of Greece and 
holders of bonds of the Greek State Debt. For this pur- 
pose an international Commission will be constituted at 
Athens, composed of one representative of each of the 
mediating Powers. 

‘* The Greek Government will secure the passing of a 
law, previously sanctioned by the Powers, which will 
regulate the mode of procedure of this Commission, and 
under which the collection and employment of sufficient 
revenues for the service of the indemnity loan and the 
other public debts will be submitted to the unconditional 
control of the said Commission.” 

Article III.— Without tampering with the principles of 
the immunities and privileges enjoyed by Hellenic sub- 
jects before the war on the same footing as subjects of 
other States, special arrangements will be concluded 
between Turkey and Greece, with a view of guarding 
against the abuse of consular immunities, preventing the 
hindering of the regular course of justice, assuring the 
execution of sentences pronounced, and safe-guarding 
the interests of Ottoman and foreign subjects in differ- 
ences with Hellenic subjects, including cases of bank- 
ruptcy. 

Article 1V.—Fifteen days after the ratification of the 
present preliminaries of peace, or sooner if it can be done, 
Greek negotiators furnished with the necessary powers 
shall arrive in Constantinople to proceed with Ottoman 
plenipotentiaries to the drawing up and signature of a 
definitive Treaty of Peace. ‘This Treaty will be con- 
cluded on the basis of the stipulations of the present 
Act, and will contain, besides, clauses for the exchange 
of prisoners of war, for an amnesty, for the free emigra- 
tion of the inhabitants of the retroceded territories, and 
compensation to private persons for the losses caused by 
the Greek forces. The re-establishment of postal and 
telegraphic relations in conformity with the general 
agreements which regulate such matters will also be 
stipulated. 

Article V.—Negotiations will at the same time be en- 
tered into at Coustantinople for the conclusion within a 
period of three months of the following arrangements :— 

(a) A Convention settling the questions of con- 
tested nationalities, on the basis of the plan negoti- 
ated in 1876 between Turkey and Greece. 

(4) A Consular Convention in accordance witb 
the terms set forth in Article IIT. 





(c) An Extradition Convention for the reciprocal 
surrender of common-law offenders. 

(d) A Convention for the repression of brigand- 
age on the common frontier. 

Article VI.—The state of war between Turkey and 
Greece shall cease as soon as the preliminary act shall 
have been signed. The evacuation of Thessaly shall 
take place in one month from the time when the Powers 
shall have recognized as fulfilled the conditions imposed 
by the two last paragraphs of Article II., and when the 
period for the issuing of the Greek War Indemnity Loan 
shall have been established by the International Com- 
mission, in conformity with the provisions of the financial 
arrangements mentioned in the said Article. The method 
of the evacuation, and the restoration to the Greek 
authorities of the places evacuated, shall be determined 
by the delegates of the two parties interested, with the 
concurrence of the delegates of the Great Powers. 

Article VII.—As soon as the present Act shall have 
been signed and ratified, normal relations between 
Turkey and Greece shall be resumed. Subjects of each 
of the two States, whose position is regular in respect of 
the law, shall be able to return to and move freely as in 
the past on the territory of the other, and freedom of 
commerce and navigation will be re-established in a 
reciprocal manner. ‘The two parties reserve the right to 
conclude subsequently a treaty of commerce and naviga- 
tion. 

Article VIII. — From the ratification of the present 
Act, Consulates will be able to be re-established to fulfil 
their duties in the two countries, with the co-operation of 
the representatives of the Powers entrusted during the 
war with the interests of their nationalities. 

Until the conclusion and putting into force of the con- 
vention contained in Article VIII., Consuls shall exer- 
cise their administrative functions on the same bases as 
before the war. With regard to lawsuits between Otto- 
man and Greek subjects, those which were brought be- 
fore the Courts at a date anterior to the outbreak of war, 
shall continue to be dealt with in Turkey in accordance 
with the system in force before the war. Cases which 
have occurred since the declaration of war shall be dealt 
with in accordance with the principles of European law, 
on the basis of the Convention between Turkey and 
Servia of March 9, 1896. 

Article IX.—In the event of disagreements in the 
course of the negotiations between Turkey and Greece, 
the contested points may be submitted, by one or other 
of the parties interested, to the Arbitration of the repre- 
sentatives of the Great Powers at Constantinople whose 
decisions shall be compulsory for both Governments. 
This Arbitration may either be exercised by the repre- 
sentatives of the Powers collectively, or by persons 
specially chosen by the parties interested, either directly 
or through the intermediary of special delegates. In 
the event of the votes being equally divided, the Arbi- 
trators shall choose an additional Arbitrator. 

Article X.—The stipulations of the Convention con- 
cluded on May 24, 1881, for the cession of Thessaly to 
Greece are maintained, with the exception of those which 
are modified by the present Act. The Sublime Porte re- 
serves to itself the right of laying its proposals for the 
settlement of those questions arising out of the said Con- 
vention, before the Powers who are the signatories of the 
Convention, and whose decisions should be accepted by 
Greece. 
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Article XI.—With a view to assuring the maintenance 
of good neighborly relations between the two States, the 
Governments of Turkey and Greece engage not to toler- 
ate in their territories proceedings of a nature to disturb 
security and order in the neighboring State. 

Article XII.—As soon as the present Act shall have 
received the approval of his Imperial Majesty the Sultan, 
which shall be given within a period of eight days, 
the clauses which it contains shall be brought by the 
representatives of the Great Powers to the knowledge of 
the Athens Cabinet, and shall become executory. 


ANTONIO MELIDORI: 
A CHAPTER FROM THE HISTORY OF THE 
GREEK REVOLUTION. 
BY MISS MULOCK.* 





It is not our purpose to chronicle the career of Antonio 
Melidori in its outward sense, and as the world beheld it. 
The world is growing wiser now, and no longer is haunted 
by the phantom of military glory, a monster at which its 
own creator shudders. Yet if there could be a cause for 
which men might justly fight, it was surely that of Grecian 
liberty. In Candia, the Sphakiotes were battling not so 
much for renown as for the preservation of their lives and 
freedom. Men fought for their own homes, and by their 
very hearths; and what began in the ambition of a few 
was now with all a struggle for life and death. Wise men 
have said that such things must be; that from the founda- 
tion of the world liberty has only been bought with blood ; 
yet it is indeed terrible. The world has passed through 
its childhood of innocence, when kings were shepherds 
and rulers held the plough; its youth of strife, when men 
fought, not through meditated revenge, but in haste of 
blood ; its middle age of stratagem, cunning and ambitious 
warfare, when thousands were sacrificed to the caprice of 
one. Soon will come its peaceful and majestic age, when 
wisdom shall be the only true strength, and men shall rule, 
not by animal force, but by the might of all-powerful mind. 
May that glorious time hasten fast — fast! 

Gradually — so gradually that Antonio scarcely felt it — 
the ties became loosened between him and Philota. The 
commander, the patriot, had no room in bis heart for love. 
Whenever a brief space of repose enabled the lovers to 
meet, his thoughts were all of advancement, honors, suc- 
cessful conflicts; there was no talk of the bridal feast 
that was to come after the olive harvest; and when some 
of the maiden’s early companions jested with her, and 
others envied her the glorious destiny that would await 
Melidori’s bride when the.war was over, Philota only smiled 
mournfully, for she knew that day would never come. 

At last the war grew so near that many of the moun- 
taineers took refuge in the town of Sphakia. There, day 
by day, Philota could see her betrothed sallying forth with 
his band. What a gulf there was between the successful 
chieftain and the humble peasant girl who plied her needle 
for bread watching over him from a distance, with un- 
known and unacknowledged love! Not one of Antonio’s 
friends would have dreamed that these two had once 
plighted their vows to each other in the quiet woods of 
Ida. Yet still he gathered honors every day, and amidst 
all the warfare he seemed to bear a charmed life. Who 


*The whole of this story is found ina book of short stories by Miss 
Mulock entitled “The Half-Caste,” published by M. J.Ivers & Co New 
York. 
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knows but that it was because the shield of woman’s 
prayers was ever over him— the orisons of one whose 
love had grown so dim, so shadowy, so hopeless, that its 
only utterance had become a prayer —nay, even less a 
prayer than a mournful dirge? 

At the close of a night-skirmish with the Turks, the 
cry was raised that the captain, Melidori, was missing. 
The band reéntered Sphakia in lamentation. Rousso was 
at their head, and his countenance had an expression of 
eviltriumph. The women, whosoon gathered in the streets 
eyed him with dislike and indignation ; for Antonio, with 
his manly beauty and generous spirit, was their idol. 

‘* Melidori is slain — the noble Antonio is slain ! 
an evil day for us,” they lamented aloud. 

‘¢ He is not slain; he has deserted to the enemy. I saw 
him steal off from the field with mine own eyes,” said a 
voice ; it was thatof Rousso. ‘‘ Twice during the skirmish 
I watched him creep from the Turkish outpost. Melidori 
has deserted.” 

‘* Melidoriis here!” cried a deep, sonorous voice, which 
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‘caused the soldiers to give universal shout; and Antonio 


appeared. He held aloft in his arms a little Turkish child. 

** Soldiers ! he who says I deserted deserves to be hanged 
on the nearest tree. I lingered behind to save this poor 
innocent, whose mother I saw murdered in her tent.” 

‘*It is true, then, Sphakiotes, how well your captain 
loves the Turks, since you see he risks a battle to save 
their children,’ sneered some one in the crowd. The 
voice seemed feigned, and in the darkness of the early 
morning its owner was unrecognized. 

Melidori drew up his lofty stature proudly. ‘* Sphaki- 
otes, it is a lie! which could come only from the wretch 
who murdered this babe’s mother — the cowardly woman- 
slayer. I scorn to answer it.” 

The easily moved crowd broke out into acclamation, the 
women especially. When they ceased Antonio said, **A 
soldier is scarcely a fit guardian for infancy. Is there 
none among the wives, mothers, or kind-hearted maidens 
of Sphakia who will take this poor babe?” 

‘* Spear the puling brat of an infidel!” cried the same 
malicious voice from the midst. ‘* How dare the captain 
ask any Sphakiote woman to nurse a viper until its fangs 
are grown?” 

Melidori’s countenance glowed with rage ; the more so 
as, governed by the insidious voice, all the crowd seemed 
to shrink away, eyeing the young soldier and his burden 
with distrust. 

‘* Many a Greek babe has fallen under the scimitar of a 
Turk!” ‘*The child of murderers should not live!” 
were mutterings that reached the ear of Antonio. The 
obstinacy and pride of his temper were roused, and, even 
with more than his natural generosity, they urged him to 
withstand the popular cry. 

‘*Sphakiotes, I defy you all! This young Turk shall 
not perish. I will rear it as my own. If I fall, it shall 
be brought up as a Greek, and taught to avenge me, as 
none of these coward brethren of mine would do. Now, 
women of Sphakia, is there none among you who will take 
charge of the adopted child of Antonio Melidori? ” 

**T will!” answered a low voice, and a woman stepped 
forth from the crowd. 

The young commander gave the child into her extended 
arms. As he looked in her face he started. 

‘¢ Philota— thou here!” he whispered hurriedly. ‘I 
thought thou wert still in the mountains?” 

‘¢ There was no longer safety there.” 
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‘¢ Why didst thou not tell me? How livest thou? This 
peasant’s dress — —” 

**Is most fitted for me. I jlive by the labor of my 
hands. Was it meet that a poor peasant girl should claim 
as her betrothed the commander of Sphakia?” 

‘¢ Philota — generous Philota! But these people must 
not hear thee. Take the babe. I will meet thee: let it 
be at dusk, under the city wall.” 

O thou faithful woman! was it come to this? 

Philota hushed the wailing babe on her bosom, and said 
aloud in a calm, distinct voice, “ Noble Captain Melidori, 
I am a Sphakiote maiden; I have no husband, nor ever 
shall have; therefore I will devote myself to this babe, 
and bring it up as the adopted of the greatest of our 
Greek heroes. People of Sphakia, you all are witnesses 
of this vow.” 

The crowd of women closed round her as Philota de- 
parted with her charge. When she was gone a deep sigh 
of relief burst from Melidori. Rousso came up to him and 
said gaily, ‘* Thou art lucky, Antonio, in finding so ready a 
nurse for thy young adopted.” Melidori’s cheek reddened. 
‘¢ Some old damsel who wants a plaything, I suppose?” 
‘* He has not seen her, thank Heaven — he has not seen 
her!” muttered Antonio. ‘* Very likely,” he answered 
aloud. ‘* Well, we soldiers have our whims. I wi!l make 
this young Turk fight against his own people yet. Come, 
Rousso, the general awaits us.’’ 

At dusk Melidori wrapped himself in the cloak of one 
of his men and went to the place of meeting. Philota 
was already there. 

‘¢ This is kind — like thyself, my dearest,’’ he said, 
pressing her in his arms; but the embrace and the words 
seemed more from duty than feeling. Philota suffered 
both in silence, and then she drew herself away, and stood 
beside him. 

‘* What hast thou to say to me, Antonio? ” she uttered, 
not harshly, but in a tone of calmness that went to the 
heart of him whose warm love had not yet quite departed. 

‘* Why art thou so cold? Am I not thy betrothed, 
Philota?’’ 

** Dost thou wish me to call thee so now? 
that dream was over, and by thy desire.” 

**T never said so.” 

‘‘ No; but it was in thy heart. All is changed with us ; 
we can never be again as in those happy days on Mount 
Psiloriti. Thou art a great man; thou canst not wed a 
poor maiden like me. Ido not ask it. My love only 
burdens thee; therefore we will speak of it no more. 
Antonio, I would give my life for thee: shall I not, then, 
gladly relinquish this hope for thy glory’s sake? I know 
thou didst love me once. I shall see thy fame, and I 
shall be content.” 

Melidori listened to her first in astonishment, then in 
shame. ‘* Philota,” he said hoarsely, ‘‘ I am not worthy 
to kiss thy feet, and yet I dare not say nay to thy words. 
I am more wretched than thou: forgive me.” 

It might have been that a lingering hope had fluttered 
in the girl’s heart, but as Antonio spoke it was stilled for- 
ever. She leaned against the wall, pale, breathless, 


I thought 


speechless. 
The young soldier went on: ‘* Thou dost not know 
what a life I lead — how full of danger and anxious 
thought ; it would be death to thee to share it.” 
The vain excuse unsealed Philota’s lips: **‘ Not so; be 
not deceived, Antonio. 


It is not for myself that I speak. 
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God and my own heart know what I would have been to 
thee ; how I would have shared thy fortune; have fol- 
lowed thee, if it must be, through seas of blood and war- 
fare; have strengthened thee; have suffered no woman’s 
tear to unnerve thy arm; have striven to make myself 
worthy to mount step by step with thee, that in thy coming 
glory no man might say Antonio Melidori blushed for his 
wife. This is what might have been: it is too late. Let 
us part while thou yet lovest me a little.”’ 

** And thou — and thou ’’ — 

‘*¢ T will live at peace in my humility, knowing that love 
for no other maiden stole thine from me. Be content; I 
feel thou hast never been thus faithless.” 

‘*No, no, no!” groaned the young soldier, burying his 
face in his hands. ‘‘Thou judgest me kindly. I never 
loved woman save thee. I never shall.’’ 

‘*Then do not grieve,” said the girl as she bent over 
him in holy pity aad took his burning hands in hers. “I 
forgive thee; thou hast done me no wrong. I will rear 
this child ; it will love me; and I can call it by thy name, 
and teach it how noble was that act of thine which saved 
it from death. Believe me, I shall be very happy, my 
Antonio.” Loving was the falsehood that came from 
those trembling lips — a falsehood more holy than truth. 

** Be it so, Philota,”’ said Melidori. ‘*‘I am too un- 
worthy even to bless thee ; but thou wilt be blest.” 


‘** And thou too, I pray the virgin! And now that we 
are friends— only friends — but tried and true ones, I 
must tell thee what tidings I have heard. Rousso is thine 
enemy; how made such is partly known to thee, much 
more so to me. Rememberest thou how, when he and his 
band pillaged an old man’s house, thou didst compel him 
to restore the spoil? From that time he has vowed thy 
death. It was his feigned voice that goaded the people 
against thee this morning. And afterwards, when I was 
threading my way through the town, I heard two men 
whispering thy name, and one said ‘ His tomb is open.’ 
Now, Antonio, beware. I am too lowly to be heeded. I 
will watch: it may be that the dove can warn the eagle 
from the snare.” 

‘¢ And thy own safety, thy life?” 

‘Ts thine, and spent for thee. 
now hearken —thy name is shouted below. 
part here.” She gave him her hand. 

‘¢ We used not to part thus, Philota. Let me feel that 
I have been thy betrothed ; let me kiss thy lips once more 
— It is the last time.” 

Philota fell upon his neck, and their lips met. It was 
less the kiss of love than of death; the last token between 
those who sever for eternity. Then she drew herself from 
those beloved arms and fled. 

The career of Melidori seemed a succession of triumphs. 
Every scheme contrived by the designing malice of Rousso 
failed. It was as though a good angel ever watched over 
Antonio. Affendouli, the Cretan governor, whose dearest 
friend and counsellor the young Sphakiote was, told him 
so. Melidori answered in a tone half bitter, half solemn, 
‘*T know it; I believe it!’’ He spoke the truth. 


No oue but Affendouli knew how deep was the cause of 
suspicion which made Antonio shrink from his former 
companion, Rousso, until a coldness very like positive 
enmity grew up between them. The governor himself 
saw through various manceuvres which Rousso had prac- 
tised to turn his own favor from Melidori and dispossess 
the latter of the command; but at last there seemed to 


It is best so. And 
We must 
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come a change, and Rousso, after a long absence, sent tuo 
Sphakia a message of peace, declaring the resolution of 
both himself and his brother-in-law, Anognosti, to end all 
petty feuds and serve under Melidori. Affendouli gladly 
accepted this overture, for he saw the evil that private 
animosities did to the one great cause. Rousso had in- 
vited Melidori to a solemn feast of unity, in which they 
might end all differences, and Affendouli urged bim to go. 

‘‘We must have peace among ourselves. All private 
feelings should be sacrificed to public good. Thou wilt go, 
Melidori?” entreated the old man ; and Antonio consented. 

Richly mounted, and attended by a few of his own band, 
the Sphakiote commander set out to the place where Rousso 
and his handful of followers had bivouacked. Ere the 
cavalcade was out of sight of Sphakia, a peasant woman 
came to the young captain’s abode and asked to see him. 

‘* There is the dust-cloud his horses leave behind,” was 
the answer. ‘‘Go after him; it is only three leagues. 
You mountaineers are swift ‘ooted. You will reach him 


by the time he has feasted with captain Rousso.” 
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‘The woman clasped her hands above her head with a 
terrible cry and fell to the ground. 

All the lavishness and revelry of a soldier’s banquet 
signalized the feast of Roussoand Anagnosti; wine flowed 
in streams, and riotous music and laughter went up from 
the tents toward the still stars overhead. Melidori gave 
himself up to the enjoyment of the moment in perfect faith. 

‘‘A gay life is a soldier’s!”’ Anagnosti cried. ‘‘ Meli- 
dori, this is better than the olden olive-feasts on Mount 
Psiloriti.” 

A shadow came over the young captain’s face. 
noticed it. 

‘* Perhaps Antonio regrets having left that quiet, easy 
life on the mountains for such a one as this?” he said, 
with a smile that bordered on a sneer. On Rousso’s face 
it was almost impossible to distinguish between the two. 

Melidori was not easily provoked. ‘* No, no,” answered 
he gaily ; ‘‘I would be the last to regret these old times 
all very well in their way ; but glory — patriotism.” 
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‘* Both fine-sounding words ; though we who fight, figh 
for other things more substantial.”’ ' 
‘¢ 1 do not understand you,” said Melidori rather coldly. 


‘*Oh, we all know the honors that await our young 
commander when the war is over; plenty of spoil — riches 
—a bride, for Affendouli’s daughter is fair, and her father 
generous. But, perchance, there is some trifling impedi- 
ment to that. A long time ago, on the mountains, people 
talked of a little damsel named Philota.” 

** Rousso,” said Antonio hurriedly, ‘‘this Cyprus wine 
is glorious. I pledge thee.” 

** With all my heart; and, as I was saying, there was 
to have been a wedding with the olive-feast.’’ 

‘* Ha — ha— ha!” laughed Melidori. ‘‘ Thy thoughts 
run on fair damsels and wedding-feasts instead of war- 
fare. Let us talk on something more soldier-like.” 

‘* Presently ; when I have drunk to thy health and that 
of Affendouli’s daughter.” 

‘* Not with mine,” said Antonio gravely. 
choose jesting.” 

‘*Then there is some truth in the tale about the little 
Sphakiote girl after all? Well, well, Antonio, thou art a 
happy man; for I saw the other day, near here, a pretty 
face that put me strongly in mind of one I knew on 
Psiloriti. Is it so?”’ 

Melidori’s lips quivered with passion, but he restrained 
himself. ‘* Rousso,” he whispered hoarsely, ‘‘ jest as 
thou wilt in private — not here.” 

‘*What! conscience-stricken? Is Philota ’’ —— 

‘* Utter that name again with thy cowardly tongue 
and” —— 

Rousso rose up from the table and drew his short dag- 
ger. ‘* Wilt thou fight? ‘Then so will I.” In a moment 
Melidori saw through the intent of all the torturing words 
which had come from that wily tongue. His anger cooled 
at once, and he resolved to thwart the purpose of his 
enemy. 

‘* None shall say that Antonio Melidori came to a 
friendly banquet, and there fought with his host,” he 
answered calmly. ‘* Soldiers, and you my fellow-guests, 
bear witness that for this reason, and this only, I will not 
fight. What would our enemies say of this petty brawl- 
ing over cups? It is unworthy of Greeks. I will end it.” 

So saying Antonio gave the signal of departure to his 
suite, and prepared to mount his horse. Anagnosti fol- 
lowed him. 

‘* Noble captain,” he said obsequiously, ‘‘do not let 
this feast of unity end in division. Rousso is so hasty ; 
but he repents him now. I pray you return, and let all 
these differences be reconciled.” 

Melidori answered courteously and frankly, as was his 
nature: ** There is none who would rejoice in peace more 
than I; it was for this only that I came hither.” 

‘¢ Then let us seal our peace by a brotherly embrace,’’ 
said Rousso, coming forward. His eyes flashed — Antonio 
thought it was with wine—and his step was unsteady. 
The young Sphakiote felt an unaccountable repugnance ; 
but he thought of Affendouli, and the earnest entreaties 
of the good old man that all private enmity might be for- 
goiten for the sake of Greece. 

‘* Be it so,’ answered Antonio, extending his arms. 
Rousso did the same. 
and the assassin’s dagger was plunged into that noble and 
generous breast. 

A ery, the terrible death-cry, burst forth. 


‘**T do not 


It was an- 
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swered by another from without — a woman’s; and Phi- 
lota fell on her knees beside Antonio ! 

She had followed him, league after league, with a speed 
and strength almost superhuman; so that, as she passed 
desolate houses and solitary travelers, they thought it 
was a spirit. And now she had come too late. 

In the confusion the murderer and his accomplice fled. 
Antonio’s few soldiers carried their dying leader from the 
tent, and no one opposed them. There, on the roadside, 
beneath the peaceful stars, the young commander breathed 
his life away. It was not asad ending, for his pillow was 
the breast of the faithful woman whose love had been the 
joy and brightness of his youth. Clouds had come over 
that brightness, but death swept them all away. From 
his few vague words, Philota knew that his thoughts were 
not of war, not of the false glory which had dazzled him, 
but of that old peaceful time when love was all in all. In 
the wanderings of his brain, the dying soldier fancied 
himself again on Mount Psiloriti, and murmured of Phi- 
lota, of the olive-feast and the bridal. 

‘* We will stay here,” he whispered. ‘* I had a dream. 
It haunts me yet; but it is over. We will never leave 
our own mountain, Philota; never, never!” His head 
sank on her shoulder; the dream of which he spoke —the 
troubled dream of life — was over for eternity. 


The governor, Affendouli, lamented with the sincerity 
of a worthy heart over his lost friend. He would have 
honored the dead by magnificent obsequies, and with that 
intent be called together his officers and the chief men of 
Sphakia; but in the midst of the assembly a woman ap- 
peared, and claimed the body of Antonio Melidori. The 
governor questioned her right, since he knew that Antonio 
had no surviving kindred. 

‘*It cannot shame the dead,” the woman murmured ; 
and then said aloud: ‘*Antonio Melidori was my plighted 
husband: here is the betrothal ring. Give me his body, 
that I may bury him in the peaceful mountains where he 
was born. He would not rest with your guns booming 
over his grave. You possessed him, soul and body, in 
life; he is now mine only. Give me my husband, and let 
me go.” 

‘*Poor wretch !”’ murmured the compassionate governor, 
as he looked on the wild gestures and frenzied air of the 
Sphakiote woman. ‘*O Greece, thy liberty is dearly 
bought! ” 

On the summit of Mount Ida, on the very spot where 
the whole island lies stretched below, there is a cross of 
white stone, with the name ‘‘ Antonio Melidori.” The 
soldier rests where no murmur of battle can ever reach his 
grave. The island is at peace; there is no warfare now. 
The mountaineers have their honey-gatherings, their olive- 
harvests, their vine-feasts; and no one remembers the 
dark days of old. For a time many a soldier came to 
say his prayers beside the white cross, and talk of the 
young patriot who had died for his country’s sake; but 
as war-time ceased this far shrine was forgotten ; now it 
is rarely visited, except by two, who live together on the 
mountain side—a woman of middle age and a youth, a 
neophite in the Greek Church. He calls her mother ; 
and she is indeed a mother to him, though not his own. 
These two are the only pilgrims who pray by the tomb of 
the victorious commander whose name once rang through 
Candia like a trumpet-sound. It has died away now, as 
all such glory dies, and will ever die. Love only can 
survive the grave. 
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